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ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Russell  and  Gentlemen, — To-day,  in  accordance  with  a 
long  observed  custom  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Schools,  we  are 
met  together  that  some  words  may  be  spoken  introductory  to 
the  work  of  the  session  that  lies  before  us.  This  Western 
School,  which  is  now  entering  on  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
once,  was  formally  opened  at  a  meeting  held  in  an  adjoining 
room,  two  years  ago,  under  the  presidency  of  the  President  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  lecturers 
were  then  but  three  in  number;  we  had  no  anatomist,  no 
chemist,  no  physiologist,  no  lecturer  on  materia  medica  or 
medical  jurisprudence.  Our  classes  were  not  large — seven- 
teen men  in  all  attended  at  our  school.  We  did  our  best 
for  them,  and  I  for  one  have  never  had  a  more  pleasant 
session's  work  than  that  of  the  first  year  of  our  new  school. 
The  second  session  opened  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. We  had  added  four  members  to  our  teachinar  staff, 
and  classes  were  formed  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  medical 
curriculum,  save  one  alone.  Our  success  was  more  than  we 
could  have  looked  for.  In  the  winter  and  summer  sessions 
over  eighty  students  took  one  or  more  classes  in  the  school. 
This  session  we  open  under  still  more  encouraging  con- 
ditions. Our  teaching  staff  is  now  complete,  and  attendance 
here  M^ill  qualify  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  universities  also,  in  accordance  "with 
their  reijulations. 

It  is  generally  held  that  success  attending  any  endeavour 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  that  endeavour  having  been 
made ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  we  might  hold  that  any 
further  vindication  or  explanation  of  our  position  had  now 
become  unnecessary  by  the  very  great  measure  of  success 
with  which  our  exertions  have  already  been  followed.  But, 
as  we,  the  teachers  of  this  school,  seek  to  carry  with  us,  in  all' 
we  do,  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  profession  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  than  it  has  hitherto 
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been  possible  to  do,  the  reasons  that  exist  for  adding  another 
to  the  Glasgow  Schools  of  Medicine. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  public  step  was  taken  for  the  teaching  of  medicine 
in  Scotland.  And  this  was  not  due  to  Royal  influence  or  to 
any  far-seeing  politician  of  that  time,  but  to  the  shrewd 
practical  sense  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  who  then, 
as  in  later  times,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  municipal  bodies  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  They,  in  1505 — a  time  of  greater  national 
prosperity  than  the  country  had  for  a  long  time  been  accus- 
tomed to — issued  a  charter,  giving  powers  to  the  surgeons  and 
barber  surgeons  of  Edinburgh  to  form  themselves  into  a  cor- 
poration, to  the  members  of  which,  in  all  time  coming,  would 
belong  the  exclusive  right  to  practise  the  art  of  surgery  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh, 

This  corporation,  once  formed,  entrance  to  it  could  only  be 
obtained  by  those  who  should  serve  a  term  of  apprenticeship 
with  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  the  craft,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  apprenticeship,  had  become  freemen  or  burgesses 
of  the  city.  Moreover,  before  receiving  his  credentials,  each 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  "  anatomie,  nature,  and 
complexion  of  every  member  in  man's  bodie,  and  likewise 
that  he  should  know  all  the  veins  that  he  may  make 
flewbothomie  in  dew  time.  Also,  that  he  know  in  what 
member  the  sign  has  domination  for  the  tyme."  This 
somewhat  extensive  scope  of  examination  implied  that 
there  should  be  means  provided  for  the  teaching  of  anatomy  ; 
and  so  it  is  further  ordained  that  at  least  once  in  each  year 
a  condemned  criminal,  after  death,  be  given  to  mak  anato- 
mie of  quhairthrow  we  may  half  experience.  Ilk  ane  to 
instruct  ithers." 

Of  the  members  of  this  corporation  at  that  early  day  we 
know  nothing — oblivion  possesses  them  wholly — their  names 
even  are  unknown.  Whatever  of  original  observation  they 
may  have  made  obtained  no  place  in  the  roll  of  scientific 
achievement.  But,  most  probably,  in  Edinburgh  there  was 
not  at  that  time  any  scientific  discovery  made  that  was  worthy 
of  being  perpetuated.  The  year's  anatomical  work  would,  for 
the  most  part,  consist  of  the  coarse  unskilful  dissection  of  the 
one  body  supplied  by  the  hangman.  A  barber  would  be  the 
dissector,  while  a  surgeon  would  read  from  the  book  of 
Mundinus  passages  explanatorj?-  of  the  parts  exposed  to  view. 
On  the  continent  great  strides  were  being  made  in  anatomy; 
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James  Sylvius  at  Paris,  Vesalius  at  Padua,  Fallopius  at  Pisa, 
and  Eustachius  at  Rome  in  quick  succession  achieved  undying 
reputation  in  the  dissecting  room;  but  from  1505  to  1694, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  advancement  made  in  Edinburgh  ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  member  of  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Surgeons  who  attained  to  distinction  among  scientific 
men.  In  1094  occurred  the  first  awakening  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Edinl)urgh  to  that  noble  career  in  which  the  great 
schools  of  the  continent — Basle,  and  Padua,  and  Pisa,  and 
Rome,  and  even  Paris  itself  were  outrun  in  the  race  of  glorious 
achievement. 

In  October  of  that  year,  Alexander  Monteath,  a  member  of 
the  Surgeon's  -Guild,  convinced  the  Town  Council  that  the 
sinofle  annual  contribution  from  the  hano-man  was  insufficient 
material  from  which  to  teach  and  learn  anatomy ;  and  they 
in  that  month  granted  to  him  that  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years  he  should  receive  for  anatomical  purposes  the  bodies  of 
those  who  should  die  in  the  Correction  House  and  also  the 
foundlings  that  shoukl  die  on  the  breast.  They,  moreover,  gave 
him  a  room  for  dissections,  and  the  use  of  the  college  church- 
yard for  burials.  This  example  speedily  stimulated  others,  and 
the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  as  a  corporation,  applied  to  the 
Town  Council  for  additional  anatomical  material,  which  was  in 
a  very  liberal  degTce  granted,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
corporation  should  build  a  suitable  anatomical  theatre  ;  and  in 
1697  this  building  was  ready  for  use,  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  "  to  appoint  the  methods  of  public  dissections  and  the 
operators." 

How  matters  progressed  for  a  few  years  we  are  without 
information  ;  but  in  1705  the  surgeons  appointed  one  of  their 
number  to  be  professor  of  anatomy.  This  honour  fell  to 
Robert  Elliot,  and  he  in  that  same  year  received  from  the 
Town  Council  intimation  that  they  would  pay  him  £15  a 
year  if,  in  addition  to  teaching  anatomy  in  Surgeons'  Hall,  he 
would  become  curator  of  the  "rarities  in  the  colledge,  and 
make  ane  exact  inventor  of  them." 

This  "  colledge  "  in  which  the  Town  Council  were  interested, 
and  soon  to  be  known  as  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was 
then  an  institution  in  very  humble  circumstances.  °It  had 
been  founded  by  James  VI  in  1582,  who  gave  leave  to  have  it 
called  King  James'  College,  and  this  name,  with  the  charter  of 
its  foundation,  was  about  all  it  ever  received  from  that  im- 
pecunious monarch  or  his  immediate  successors;  and  but  for  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  it  would 
speedily  have  become  extinct.    Under  their  fostering  care  its 
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feeble  life  had  been  preserved,  and  in  1676  a  professor  of  botany 
had  been  appointed,  and  in  1685  a  chair  of  practice  of  physic  was 
instituted,  with  no  less  than  three  professors  to  it  —  Dr. 
Archibald  Pitcairn,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Dr.  Halket.  But 
these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  regarded  their  office  as  titular 
only,  although  probably  this  was  more  from  necessity  than 
choice,  owing  to  there  being  no  students  to  teach ;  for  we 
find  that  in  1695  Professor  Sutherland,  of  the  chair  of  Botany, 
besought  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  to  make  it  compul- 
sory on  their  apprentices  to  attend  his  class,  and  each  to  pay 
him  a  fee  of  23s.  Thus  early  began  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance on  university  classes  that  is  not  extinct  in  our  time. 

In  1705,  as  I  have  said,  Robert  Elliot  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  anatomy  by  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  he 
received  for  his  encouragement  £15  yearly  from  the  Town 
Council,  the  patrons  and  managers  of  King  James'  or  the 
Edinburgh  College.  In  rapid  succession  his  place  was  occu- 
pied by  Drummond  and  M'Gill  ;  and  in  1720  Alex.  Munro 
was,  by  the  surgeons,  appointed  to  the  chair ;  and  they  at  the 
same  time  recommended  to  the  Town  Council  that  they  also 
should  create  him  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  college  over 
which  they  presided  and  continue  to  him  the  grant  of  £15 
given  to  his  predecessors.  And  this  joint  professorship  in  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  and  King  James'  College,  he  for  his 
lifetime  continued  to  hold,  and  until  1725  he  lectured  in  the 
theatre  of  Surgeon's  Hall,  when,  in  that  year,  owing  to  a 
"  resurrection  "  riot,  a  more  suitable  room  was  given  him  in  the 
college  of  the  Town  Council. 

Anatomy  has  at  all  times  been  the  backbone  of  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  on  the  anatomist  more  than  on  any  of  his 
colleagues,  depends  the  success  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  so 
well  had  Elliott,  Drummond,  and  M'Gill  taught  the  subject 
that  in  1720  there  was  quite  a  large  staff"  of  lecturers  teaching 
under  the  friendly  roof  of  the  Surgeon's  Hall.  St.  Clair 
taught  the  theory  of  physic,  Rutherford  and  Innes  the  practice 
of  physic,  and  Plummer,  whose  name  lives  in  his  pills,  taught 
chemistry.  When  their  colleague,  Munro,  got  his  new  theatre 
in  the  college  of  King  James  from  the  Town  Council,  in  1725, 
these  gentlemen  also  petitioned  that  body  to  give  them  like 
accommodation,  and  in  1726  this  was  conceded,  and  the 
Council  made  them  professors  of  the  college,  and  added  to 
them  a  professor  of  midwifery — Mr.  Joseph  Gibson,  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  that  year  also  of  1726,  these 
professors  were,  by  the  Town  Council,  authorised  to  grant 
decrees  in  medicine.    Great  success  attended  these  teachers 
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in  the  Edinburgh  college ;  from  1726  to  1790,  no  fewer  than 
12,800  students  of  medicine  were  taught  in  that  institution, 
and  it  became  the  most  famous  medical  school  in  Europe. 

Thus  were  those  efforts  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  to 
establish  in  Edinburgh  a  great  college  of  medicine — efforts 
continued  under  unfavourable  circumstances  for  220  years,  at 
length  crowned  with  a  measure  of  success  that  could  not  have 
been  looked  for;  and  although  the  lecturers  had  now  passed 
from  their  more  immediate  supervision  to  that  of  the  Town 
Council,  they  still  continued  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  school.  And  from  the  constitution 
then  of  the  college  or  university  of  Edinburgh  they  were 
enabled  very  effectively  to  interfere  in  its  medical  affairs 
when  they  thought  fit,  for  the  Town  Council  were  the  sole 
patrons  and  managers  of  the  college,  and  the  deacon  or 
preses  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  had  a  seat  in  the 
Council. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  surgeons  and  the  professors 
became  less  cordial  in  their  relations  with  each  other, 
for  the  professors  having  obtained  secure  possession  of 
their  chairs,  began  to  think  they  could  manage  the  college 
affairs  much  better  than  the  Town  Council,  and  they  made 
many  efforts  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  In  1703 
there  had  been  unpleasantness  between  the  council  and  pro- 
fessors, for  the  professors  had  appointed  the  date  and  form  of 
graduation  in  arts  for  that  year  without  consulting  the 
Council.  The  Lord  Provost  and  Council  met,  and  ordered  the 
attendance  of  the  professors,  and  had  the  old  college  laws 
given  by  the  council  read  at  the  meeting — re-asserted  their 
rights  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  forced  the  professors 
to  promise  obedience  for  the  future.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  bear  that  "the  Council  discharge  and  prohibit  the 
regents  upon  their  peril  to  graduate  any  in  time  coming  but 
such  who  take  out  a  certificate  or  diploma  with  the  town's 
seal,  and  poor  scholars  to  have  it  gratis:  and  order  that  all 
certificates  make  honourable  mention  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  Edinburgh  as  patrons  of  the  college." 

Well  fitted  was  the  Town  Council  then  to  govern  the  affairs 
of  the  college.  It  owed  its  very  existence  to  their  predecessors 
who,  in  1561,  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  charter  to  found  it 
from  Mary,  and  in  1563  actually  bought  ground  on  which  to 
erect  it,  although  the  troubles  of  that  period  interfered  to 
prevent  it.  But  in  1582,  so  soon  as  matters  were  quiet  again, 
they  renewed  their  entreaty  to  Mary's  son,  James,  and  from' 
him  at  Stirling,  in  April,  1582,  received  the  long  desired 
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parchment.  On  the  ground  they  had  previously  bought,  the 
site  of  the  Old  Kirk  of  Field,  where  poor  Darnley  had  met 
his  awful  fate,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  the  college 
buildings,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  their  class  room 
was  ready  for  use.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  public  intima- 
tion was  made  "  that  students  desirous  of  instruction  should 
give  up  their  names  to  a  Bailie,  who  shall  take  order  for 
their  instruction,  and  on  the  ICth  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Wm.  Littil  was  appointed  '  to  devise  the  order  of  teaching  to 
be  kept  in  the  college  now  erected.'  "  Mr.  Robert  Pollock, 
from  the  college  of  St.  Salvator,  in  St.  Andrews,  was  the  first 
professor. 

The  interest  of  the  council  in  the  college  never  flagged, 
and  they  allowed  no  feelings  of  private  friendship  to  influence 
them  in  their  election  to  vacant  chairs.  In  the  year  1700,  for 
example,  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  the  following  minute  of 
the  council  occurs: — 

Edinburgh,  Ith  October,  1700. — "  The  Council,  considering 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  of  a  Profession  of  Philosophy  in  the 
college  of  this  burgh,  through  decease  of  Mr.  John  Row,  late 
Professor  of  Philosophy  there;  and  the  Council  being  resolved 
to  have  the  said  office  fllled  up  with  a  well  qualified  person 
for  teaching  of  philosophy:  therefore,  they  appoint  a  public 
dispute  to  be  made  in  the  said  college  for  the  said  office.  In 
order  whereunto  they  ordain  programmes  in  the  ordinary  form 
to  be  affixed  upon  the  college,  public  places,  and  avenues  to 
this  city,  and  other  colleges  and  universities  of  this  kingdom, 
inviting  all  qualified  persons  to  come  and  list  themselves 
against  the  12th  of  November  next,  in  order  to  dispute  for  the 
said  office, — and  recommend  to  Bailie  Rule  and  Bailie  Fer- 
guson to  cause  draw  the  said  programme,  and  despatch  the 
same  with  all  possible  diligence." 

We  have  then  a  minute  of  IWi  November,  1700. — "  The  which 
day  compeared,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  programmes  for  a 
dispute  for  the  vacancy  of  Mr.  John  Row,  late  regent,  his 
office,  the  persons  following,  and  listed  themselves  for  the 
said  dispute — Mr.  Wm.  Hogg,  son  to  the  deceased  Mr.  Hogg, 
merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  produced  testificates  of 
his  behaviour  and  qualifications;  Mr.  Charles  Erskine,  brother- 
german  to  the  laird  of  Alva,  and  produced  testificates  of  his 
behaviour  and  qualifications ;  Kenneth  Campbell,  servant  to 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  John  Beaton,  servant  to  the  laird  of 
Culloden,  junior,  who  produced  no  testificates.  Thereafter 
the  council  allowed  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Beaton  to  give  in 
the  testifications  against  Friday  next,  at  twelve  of  the  clock, 
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with  certification  not  to  be  allowed  to  dispute  if  they  fail ; 

and  because  the  council  have  <irood  reason  to  suspect  that 
other  persons  will  yet  list  themselves — therefore  they  allow 
any  persons  to  list  themselves  and  give  in  their  tcstificates, 
betwixt  and  the  said  diet;  and  appoint  Bailie  Clark,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Rule,  principal,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Crichton,  convener,  as  a 
committee  to  examine  these  testificates. 

"  The  candidates  having  drawn  lots  for  the  subject  matter  of 
their  dispute,  the  lots  fell  as  follows : — viz.,  No.  5,  De  Motto, 
to  Mr.  John  Beaton ;  No.  6,  De  Prima  Moralitatus  Regula, 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Hoo<t  •  No.  8,  De  Materice  Divisibilitate,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Erskine^  No.  9,  De  Brutorum  Perceptionihus,  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  Campbell.  Thereafter,  the  candidates  were  enjoined 
to  he  ready  to  make  a  short  exposit  upon  an  ode  of  Pindar, 
prescribed  by  the  principal,  against  this  day  eight  days,  for  a 
tryal  of  their  knowledge  in  the  Greek ;  and  Council  appointed 
Thursday  thereafter  for  the  public  dispute."  Mr.  Charles 
Erskine  was  the  fortunate  disputant,  and  in  the  February 
following  was  inducted  to  the  chair ;  he  became  afterwards 
Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

In  this  broad,  large  minded  manner  the  Town  Council  con- 
ducted all  the  affairs  of  the  college,  and  success  rewarded  their 
efforts.  But,  as  I  have  said,  jealousy  gradually  crept  in 
between  the  professors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Council  and 
Surgeons'  Corporation  on  the  other;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
sectii)  1  Munro  the  difference  between  the  college  teachers  and 
Surgeons'  llail  had  become  very  bitter,  Munro  affecting  to 
des|>ise  them  so  much  that  he,  in  a  sense,  apologises  to  the 
piililic  for  the  fact  of  his  father  having  been  a  member  of 
theirs. 

Between  the  professors  and  the  surgeons,  who  in  1778  had 
been  erected  into  a  Royal  College,  the  estrangement  increased, 
and  in  1790  a  Fellow  of  the  college — the  celebrated  John 
Bell — began  in  opposition  to  the  university  to  teach  anatomy 
in  a  building  that  he  had  erected  adjoining  Surgeons'  Hall  in 
old  Surgeons'  Square.  And  this  rivalry  was  then  much  needed, 
for  the  long  period  of  monopoly  in  medical  teaching  that  the 
professors  had  enjoyed  was  beginning — as  all  monopolies  in  the 
long  mn  do — to  tell  disastrously  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  the  monopolists.  The  fame  of  the  school  was  declin- 
ing, John  Bell  came  to  the  rescue,  and  soon  acquired  a 
European  reputation.  His  still  greater  brothei',  Sir  Charles 
Bel),  succeeded  him  in  1799.  Other  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  began  to  teach,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
extra-mural  school  in  which  Duncan,  and  Barclay,  and  Knox, 
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and  Syme,  and  Liston,  and  Fergusson  have  lectured,  and  to 
which,  as  much  as  to  the  university  itself,  does  Edinburgh 
owe  it  that  for  long  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of 
medical  education  in  the  world. 

And  all  this  was  due  very  largely  to  the  broad  and  popular 
basis  on  which  the  university  itself  rested,  for  had  its  govern- 
ment been  in  the  hands  alone  of  the  fee-takers  within  the 
college  walls,  the  extern  teachers  would  have  fared  badly  in 
the  way  of  having  their  classes  recognised  as  qualifying  for 
graduation  ;  but  the  municipal  element  in  the  management 
effectually  kept  in  check  any  tendency  to  narrow  dealing  in 
this  respect.  For  forty  years  after  the  Town  Council  had 
empowered  the  medical  faculty  to  grant  degrees,  there  was  no 
special  course  of  study  prescribed ;  provided  the  student 
passed  his  examination  satisfactorily  he  got  his  degree  apart 
from  any  question  as  to  where  or  how  he  had  acquired  his 
information.  In  17G7,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  ordained  that 
a  definite  period  should  be  passed  in  study — a  period  of  three 
years — and  certain  courses  of  lectures  had  in  that  time  to  be 
attended.  But  these  compulsory  courses  were  few  in  number 
— did  not  nearly  occupy  the  time  of  the  student — and  so  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  extra-mural  classes  ;  and  during 
this  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  John  Bell  and  others  began 
to  teach.  There  was  no  change  of  curriculum  until  182-5, 
when  the  number  of  compulsory  classes  w^as  greatly  increased 
— one  course  each  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica. 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  midwifery,  and  botany,  were 
required,  and  any  two  of  the  following  courses : — practical 
anatomy,  natural  history,  medical  jurisprudence,  clinical  sur- 
gery, and  military  surgery.  The  term  of  study  also  was 
increased  to  four  years.  As  with  only  eight  classes  in  his 
curriculum  a  man  was  very  likely  in  four  years  to  repeat 
several  of  them,  it  might  appear  as  if,  on  the  whole,  extra- 
mural interests  were  not  in  this  arrangement  altogether  over- 
looked— more  especially  as  attendance  at  an  hospital  and 
any  anatomy  room  was  allowed  to  stand  for  one  of  the  years. 
But  the  Town  Council  thought  otherwise  ;  they  considered 
the  monopoly  as  too  complete,  and  in  a  few  years  compelled 
the  college  to  allow  a  student,  at  his  option,  tu  take  one-third 
of  the  curriculum  classes  with  whomsoever  he  pleased. 

While,  then,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  the  college 
and  other  schools,  Edinburgh,  as  a  seat  of  medical  learning, 
was  attaining  to  a  position  of  usefulness  and  honour  that  has 
never  been  surpassed,  how  had  medical  matters  fared  in  our 
own  city  of  Glasgow  ?  That  scholarly  monarch,  James  VT,  M^ho, 
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in  1582,  granted  the  charter  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
founded,  seventeen  years  later,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  He  was  induced  to  do  so  by  Peter 
Lowe,  surgeon  to  himself  and  to  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of 
Rothesay.  The  population  of  Glasgow  was  then  7,000,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  educating  or  examining 
its  medical  practitioners — a  large  number  of  whom  were 
ignorant  quacks.  Peter  Lowe,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
matter,  says — "  It  pleased  his  sacred  Majesty  to  hear  my  com- 
plaint upon  certain  abuses  of  our  art,  of  divers  sorts  and  ranks 
of  people,  whereof  we  have  good  store,  and  all  things  failing 
unthrifts  and  idle  jDeople  doe  commonly  meddle  themselves 
with  our  art,  who  ordinarily  doe  pass  without  either  tryall  or 
punishment.  The  matter  being  considered  and  the  abuse 
weighed  by  his  Majestie  and  honourable  Councill,  thought 
not  to  be  tolerated  ;  for  the  which  I  got  a  priviledge  under  his 
Highness'  privie  scale  to  try  and  examine  all  men  upon  the  art 
of  chirurgerie,  to  discharge  and  allow  in  the  West  parts  of  Scot- 
land who  are  worthy  or  unworthy  to  profess  the  same."  This 
charter  or  letter  of  gift  was  in  favour  of  Peter  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hamilton,  professor  (or  doctor)  of  medicine,  granting 
to  them  and  their  successors  the  right  to  summon  all  persons 
practising  surgery  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton,  that  they  might  be  examined,  and  if  found  quali- 
fied, to  grant  them  testimonials  or  licenses,  and  to  prohibit  such 
as  they  considered  to  be  unfit  to  practise  in  the  profession.  As 
regards  practitioners  in  medicine  as  distinguished  from  sur- 
geons, they  had  the  right  to  inspect  the  diploma  or  university 
degree  that  such  might  possess ;  but  if  this  was  from  "  ane 
famous  university  where  medicine  was  taught,"  they  could 
not  further  interfere  with  the  holder  thereof.  At  that  date, 
of  course,  all  such  degrees  were  necessarily  foreign,  as  no  Scotch 
university  then  taught  medicine.  Another  duty  which  they 
had  to  fulfil  was  to  inspect  the  drugs  sold  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land. 

Although  this  charter  was  granted  in  1599  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  1602  that  the  first  meeting  of  Faculty  was 
held.  It  met  in  the  Church  of  the  Black  Friars,  soon  after 
burnt  by  lightning,  but  the  successor  of  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  church  of  the  College  Parish,  and  which  has  only 
recently  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  great  Goods 
Station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway,  now 
being  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street.  In  that 
old  church,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1G02,  Mr.  Peter  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  compeared  before  Sir  James  Elphin- 


stone,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  Bailies  James  Forrest,  John 
Anderson,  and  William  Anderson,  and  to  them  presented  the 
Charter  of  the  Faculty,  and  from  them  received  authority  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  therein  mentioned,  in  so 
far  as  the  city  and  barony  of  Glasgow  were  concerned.  At 
that  meeting  Peter  Lowe  and  Robert  Hamilton  admitted  as 

o     

members  of  the  Faculty  Adam  Fleming,  Robert  Allason, 
William  Spang,  Thomas  Thomson,  John  Lowe,  and  John  Hall, 
who  were  to  have  equal  privileges  and  standing  with  himself 
and  Hamilton.  Mr.  Robert  Herbertson  (notary)  was  elected 
clerk,  and  George  Burnet,  officer.  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  was 
made  deacon  or  visitor  for  the  first  year. 

Under  the  energetic  management  of  Peter  Lowe  the  Faculty 
soon  got  into  working  order.  In  lieu  of  attendance  at  a 
medical  school,  of  which  then  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Scotland,  candidates  for  the  Faculty's  recognition  had  to 
serve  with  some  recognised  practitioner  a  long  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years;  and  at  the  third  year  he  had  to  undergo  an 
examination  by  members  of  the  Faculty;  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  another  examination  had  to  be  undergone,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year  he  had  to  pass  a  very  thorough 
examination  indeed  upon  the  "  whole  particulars  of  his  airt;  the 
definition,  causes,  signes,  accidents,  and  cures  of  all  diseases 
pertaining  to  his  airt,  with  the  composition  of,  iiatiirt-,  and  fit 
medicaments  as  shall  be  requisite."  He  had  to  draw  blood, 
apply  the  cautery,  make  up  pills,  ointments,  liniments,  &c.,  in 
the  presence  of  the  examiners,  so  that  a  practical  and  clinical 
examination  at  the  Faculty  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  Last 
of  all,  having  satisfied  the  examiners  in  every  respect,  he  had 
to  pay  ten  pounds  for  "  ane  faculty  dinner."  There  has  been 
a  retrogression  in  this  respect,  for  the  present  candidates  give 
their  examiners  no  dinner! 

About  this  time,  also,  the  Faculty  began  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  appointed  that  the  visitor  and 
certain  officers,  called  quarter-masters,  should  give  instruction 
on  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy.  What  a  pity  they  began 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  no  one  in 
Glasgow  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  teach  anatomy.  But  in 
spite  of  this  great  overlook  of  the  Faculty,  it  yet  did  admir- 
able work,  and  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  the  only  centre  of  medical 
intelligence  and  activity  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  It  very 
early  began  to  collect  that  magnificent  library,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  treasures  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
frequent  meetings  of  the  members  in  their  old  hall,  which  then 
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stood  in  Trongate,  immediately  to  the  West  of  the  Tron 
Steeple,  did  much  to  advance  their  professional  knowledge. 

But  natui-ally  you  ask  where,  all  this  time,  in  medical  matters 
was  the  University  of  Glasgow — that  ancient  institution, 
founded  in  1450,  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth?  It 
was  sound  asleep.  It  does  appear  that  in  the  tirst  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  turned  in  its  sleep,  that  by  1637 
the  energetic  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
had  so  far  disturbed  its  medical  lethargy  that  it  effected  the 
task  of  appointing  a  professor  of  medicine,  one  Mr.  Robert 
Mayne.  But  it  was  soon  in  deepest  somnolence  again,  for, 
five  years  subsequently,  in  connection  with  a  "visitation"  to 
the  coUeue  there  is  the  following  minute :  — "  Anent  the 
profession  of  medicine  the  visitation  finds  that  profession 
is  not  necessar  for  the  Colledge  in  all  tyme  coming;  but, 
withal,  finds  it  just  that  Mr.  Robert  Mayne,  who  is  alredie  in 
that  profession,  continue  in  the  same  during  liis  tyme."  For  a 
lono-  time  now  we  hear  nothing-  more  of  medicine  in  connection 
with  the  University.  In  1704  a  faint  ripple  appeared  on  the 
quiet  waters — a  part  of  the  College  green  was  converted  into 
a  botanic  or  physic  garden.  In  1714  a  professor  of  medicine 
was  appointed — Dr.  John  Johnstone, — and  in  1718  another 
chair  was  instituted  for  anatomy  and  botany,— Dr.  Thomas 
Brisbane  was  elected  to  fill  this — but  these  gentlemen  did 
nothing,  they  were  titular  professors  only.  It  was  not  until 
1744  that  a  regular  course  of  medicine  was  taught  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  was  by  an  extra-mural  teacher — the  most  celebrated 
extra-mural  teacher  by  far  who  has  ever  taught  in  Glasgow — 
Dr.  William  Cullen.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  with  the 
consent  of  the  titular  professor,  he  taught  his  class  within  the 
college  walls,  and  in  1751  he  succeeded  Dr.  Johnston  in  the 
chair,  which  he  held  until  175G,  when  he  went  to  Edmburgh. 
In  1742  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  had  followed  Dr.  Brisbane  in 
the  chair  of  anatomy,  which  now,  on  Cullen's  removal  to 
Edinburgh,  he  resigned  that  he  might  step  into  Cullen's  place. 
The  anatomy  chair  was  then,  for  a  very  short  period,  filled  by 
the  great  chemist,  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  who,  in  1758,  was 
succeeded  in  it  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  held  it  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  William,  the 
father  of  the  great  metaphysician.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  was  born  in  the  professor  of  anatomy's  house  in  the  old 
High  Street  College. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Dr.  Jeffrey,  who  was  appointed 
in  1790,  had  been  for  some  years  in  his  chair  that  students 
of  medicine  became  at  all  numerous  in  Glasgow,  and  then 
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speedily  began  that  extra-mural  competition,  without  which 
no  school  can  acquire  other  than  a  parochial  position.  At  a 
somewhat  earlier  period,  indeed,  than  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  efforts  had  been  made  in  this  direction  by  Andrew 
Morris,  who  in  1764  obtained  the  use  of  the  Faculty  Hall  in 
which  to  teach  anatomy,  and  by  Dr.  Monteath,  who,  in  1778, 
began  to  lecture  on  midwifery.  But  these  classes  did  not  long 
continue.  In  1799,  however,  began  in  earnest,  competition  with 
the  college,  when  John  Burns  opened  anatomical  rooms  in  a 
house  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Virginia  Street.  In  a  few 
years  more  many  others  were  at  work ;  Dr.  Ure,  Allan  Burns, 
Granville  Pattison,  Robert  Watt,  Wm.  M'Kenzie,  Robert  Hunter, 
James  Gregory,  Moses  Buchanan,  John  Armour,  Thomas 
Graham,  William  Weir,  Andrew  Buchanan,  Frederick  Penny, 
and  other  distinguished  men — have  taught  in  the  extra- 
mural school  of  Glasgow.  Most  of  the  present  medical 
professors  in  the  university,  and  their  predecessors  for  fifty 
years  past,  have  taught  in  the  extra-mural  school. 

But  at  once  the  question  will  arise  in  your  minds  why,  with  an 
extra-mural  school,  manned  by  the  men  I  have  named  to  you, 
has  the  reputation  of  Glasgow,  as  a  seat  of  medical  learning, 
been  so  far  behind  that  of  Edinburgh?  These  men  alone  could 
have  given  to  a  school  a  European  reputation — and  why 
didn't  they?  Because  of  the  action  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  It  did  what  in  it  lay  to  stifle  competitive  teaching 
in  medicine,  and  it  is  to  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons we  owe  it  that  the  extra-mural  school  in  Glasgow  sur- 
vived at  all.  Until  so  recently  as  1875  the  Faculty  alone  in 
Glasgow  recognised  attendance  at  the  classes  of  non-university 
lecturers.  While  in  Edinburgh  the  professors  had  very  freely 
to  receive  the  tickets  of  their  rivals,  the  university  here,  being 
practically  a  self-governing  body,  declined  absolutely  to  do  so 
until,  as  I  have  said,  just  the  other  day — 1875. 

Most  ingeniously  were  the  college  regulations  framed  to 
stamp  out  the  opposition  schools.  In  Edinburgh,  as  I  have  said, 
prior  to  1825,  the  compulsory  courses  were  few  in  number, 
and  after  that  year  no  one  of  the  courses  had  to  be  taken 
twice  ;  the  second  course  of  anatomy — and  every  student  took 
a  second  course — might  be,  and  usually  was,  taken  under  one  or 
other  of  the  great  external  teachers  whom  I  spoke  of,  and 
there  was  no  university  course  of  surgery,  as  apart  from  the 
professor  of  anatomy.  And  yet,  as  I  said,  the  Town  Council 
believing  even  this  to  be  too  great  a  monopoly,  compelled 
recoofnition  of  outside  teaching  of  one-third  of  the  curriculum 
classes — at  the  option  of  the  student.     But  in  Glasgow 
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every  prescribed  class  had  to  be  taken  within  the  university. 
And  these  classes,  what  were  they  ? — one  course  of  anatomy? 
No,  tiuo  courses.  No  extra-mural  rival  was  to  get  any  of  our 
college  students.  And  as  to  chemistry — at  that  time  in 
Glasgow  the  non-university  teachers  of  chemistry  were  so 
famous  that  many  students,  even  after  a  six  months'  course 
with  the  college  teacher,  w^ould  have  taken  an  extra  course 
outside.  But  the  college  laws  provided  for  that  also.  They 
made  him  take  two  courses  within  the  university;  they  gave 
him  such  a  dose  that  even  if  Lavoisier  himself  had  been  alive 
and  teaching  in  George  Street,  college  students  would  have 
given  him  a  very  wide  berth. 

Any  one  with  antiquarian  tastes  who  turns  up  the  old  regu- 
lations of  the  University  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  will  be  struck  with  a  very  extraordinary  difference 
that  for  long  existed  in  the  respective  requirements  of  these 
two  bodies.    For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  after 
the  Faculty  required  clinical,  medical,  and  surgical  instruction, 
the  college  laws  were  dumb  on  the  subject.    How  was  this  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  college  authorities  had  accidentally 
overlooked  this  pecuniarily  profitable  corner  of  the  vineyard, 
or  that  they  had  generously  abandoned  it  to  extra-mural 
friends  ?    By  no  means ;  but  the  Royal  Infirmary  Directors 
stood  in  the  way,  and  under  the  roof  of  their  noble  institution 
would  tolerate  no  selfish  monopoly.    All  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  their  wards  must  teach  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.    But  this  fair  and  equitable  dealing  was  bitterly 
resented  in  the  university,  which  went  into  the  sulks  about 
it,  and  rather  than  give  the  non-university  teachers  in  the 
infirmary  clinical  recognition,  they  allowed  men  to  go  up  to 
their  examinations  for  degrees,  absolutely  without  any  certi- 
ficates whatever  of  attendance  on  surgical  or  medical  clinical 
lectures !    What  did  they  care  whether  the  men  they  sent  out 
into  the  world  were  qualified  or  no,  when  college  monopoly 
would  suffer  ?    In  all,  then,  but  the  recent  years  of  the  extra- 
mural school,  when,  thanks  to  the  present  university  authori- 
ties, the  greatest  liberality  their  statutes  allow  of  prevails; 
I  say  in  all  but  the  most  recent  times  there  was  fixed  between 
the  student  seeking  a  degree,  and  the  unattached  teachers,  a 
gulf  that  was  impassable.     What  did  it  advantage  him  to 
know  that  a  chemist  of  the  foremost  rank  was  teaching  in  a 
room  in  George  Street,  when  he  was  compelled  to  attend  the 
less  able  teacher  in  High  Street  ?    In  so  far  as  the  greater 
number  of  college  students  were  concerned,  Ure,  and  Graham, 
and  Gregory,  and  all  the  others  I  have  named,  might  as 
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well  have  been  at  Botany  Bay.  Small  wonder  was  it,  then, 
that  Edinburcrh  should  become  the  favourite  resort  of  stu- 
dents,  where  the  university  left  them  free  to  select  the  best 
teacher,  whether  within  or  without  the  college  w^lls. 

The  extra-mural  school  here  had  to  rely  for  students  on  its 
being  able  to  induce  gentlemen  to  come  from  England  and 
Ireland,  who  were  seeking  only  the  licence  of  a  college  of 
surgeons  or  apothecaries'  hall ;  and  to  persuade  them  to  come 
all  the  way  to  Glasgow  it  had  to  make  its  fees  exceedingly 
low,  and  by  this  means  also  it  now  and  then  got  a  few  of  the 
very  poorest  among  our  home  students.  But  there  was  one 
period  during  which  it  had  a  fair  chance  to  do  well,  as  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  for  a  time  admitted  to  examin- 
ations for  its  degrees,  without  residence  at  any  university. 
Then  it  was  that  extra-mural  teachers  had  well  attended 
classes,  and  had  the  liberal  action  of  St.  Andrews  been  allowed 
to  continue,  it  would  have  been  of  small  consequence  whether 
Glasgow  granted  recognition  or  no.  But,  in  18G2,  this  came 
to  an  end,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Sir  Dun.  M'Neil,  two  of  the  ablest  of  the  university  com- 
missioners ;  and  once  more  only  students  whose  aspirations 
were  confined  to  securing  a  mere  license  to  practise  attended 
the  outside  teachers. 

But  the  Act  of  1858,  that  closed  St.  Andrews  to  non-uni- 
versity students,  did  not  contemplate  giving  the  universities 
an  entire  monopoly  of  medical  tuition.  It  contained  clauses 
empowering  each  university  to  allow  of  two  years  of  the 
medical  curriculum,  and  any  four  of  the  compulsory  courses  of 
instruction  to  be  taken,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  with 
extra-mural  teachers,  recognised  for  that  purpose  by  the 
particular  university  whose  degree  was  sought.  And,  again, 
liberality  marked  the  conduct  of  Edinburgh.  Every  capable 
teacher  received  the  fullest  and  freest  recognition  possible. 
What  of  Glasgow  ?  Illiberal  as  ever.  Not  one  teacher  here 
did  it  give  recognition  to — not  for  seventeen  years  did  it 
receive  any  certificate  of  attendance  from  a  Glasgow  extra- 
mural teacher.  With  those  at  such  a  distance  that  compe- 
tition between  it  and  them  was  impossible,  it  was  very  liberal, 
and  it  took  certificates  very  freely  from  London  and  Dublin 
lecturers.  Were  the  Glasgow  men,  then,  inferior  to  their 
English  or  Irish  friends  ?  was  it  because  they  were  incapable 
that  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  Dr.  George  Macleod,  Dr.  John 
Cowan,  Dr.  William  Leishman,  and  others  were  then  left  out  in 
the  cold  ?  The  supposition  is  absurd  ;  the  true  reason  lies  on 
the  surface  ;  the  college  men  were  monopolists;  their  interests 
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had  to  be  protected,  whatever  might  become  of  Glasgow  as  a 
seat  of  medical  education. 

In  the  present  year  the  profession  in  Glasgow  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members— Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan, 
who,  in  1834,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  "Monopolies  in 
Learning  " : — 

"  But'how  does  this  monopoly  affect  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing itself  ?  I  answer  the  question  by  another.  I  ask  what 
becomes  of  the  man  who  is  interdicted  from  prosecuting 
a  study  to  which  he  has  been  devoted — I  mean  virtually 
interdicted— by  being  told  that  the  fruits  of  his  study  have  no 
marketable  value  ?  If  he  be  a  rich  man,  science  or  literature 
may  lose  nothing;  he  may  hold  on  his  course  of  study  incited  by 
the"^love  of  truth  or  by  the  love  of  honourable  fame.  But  how 
seldom  is  a  student  rich  !  As  seldom  as  a  rich  man  is  studious. 
And  if  the  student  be  not  rich,  how  then  does  the  interdiction 
operate  ?  Dire  necessity,  the  necessity  of  seeking  subsistence, 
compels  him  to  have  recourse  to  some  lucrative  employment 
which  no  monopolists  have  yet  absorbed,  to  labour  perhaps  no 
longer  with  his  mind  but  with  his  body,  or  to  bestow  upon 
some  irksome,  because  uncongenial,  task,  the  time  which  it 
would  have  been  to  him  the  highest,  as  it  would  have  been 
the  purest  human  happiness,  to  have  devoted  to  his  favourite 
study. 

"  Monopolies  in  learning  are,  therefore,  attended  with  this 
injurious  effect  upon  learning  itself,  that  they  render  the 
cultivators  of  it  necessarily  few,  driving  away  from  the  pursuit 
of  it  many  who,  by  their  genius,  might  have  shed  lustre  upon 
letters,  or  by  their  patient  research  and  native  force  of  mind 
might  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  science ;  or  who,  at 
least,  in  a  humbler,  but  not  a  less  useful  sphere,  might  have 
been  instrumental  in  diffusing  learning,  by  imparting  toothers 
their  mental  stores  and  their  habits  of  mental  discipline. 

"  But  does  learning  sustain  no  other  evil  by  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  monopoly  ?  It  does,  and  a  most  serious  one.  The 
extent  of  this  additional  evil  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
monopoly.  Some  monopolies  are  granted  to  corporate  bodies, 
every  member  of  which  possesses  the  right  of  teaching,  that  is, 
of  laying  out  his  powers  of  mind  and  his  learning  to  the  best 
advantage.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  the  monopoly  is 
granted  to  a  single  person.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  members 
of  the  corporation  be  numerous,  the  love  of  gold,  or  the  purer 
love  of  science  or  of  fame,  may  excite  an  honourable  competi- 
tion, and  the  additional  injury  done  to  learning  by  the 
monopoly  may  be  little  appreciable.    But  in  the  latter  case. 
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where  there  is  but  one  individual  who  has  the  right  of  teaching 
how  vast  is  the  additional  injury  ! 

"  Let  us  first  suppose  the  individual  who  has  the  sole 
privilege  of  imparting  knowledge  to  have  the  knowledge  to 
impart,  and  to  possess  ordinary  talents,  or  talents  superior  to 
the  ordinary  standard.  Yet  what  incitement  has  this  man  to 
labour?  He  need  fear  no  competitor  treading  on  his  heels. 
Why  put  himself  to  unnecessary  pain  in  making  discoveries 
himself,  or  in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  discoveries  of 
others  ?  His  emoluments  are  secure,  and  they  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  whether  he  discharge  his  duty  well,  or  dis- 
charge it  ill.  Whoever  knows  human  nature,  knows  what 
must  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  system  ;  and  whoever  has 
known  the  privileged  orders  among  the  learned,  must  have 
seen  its  paralysing  influences  too  often  exemplified. 

"The  case  just  supposed  is  the  least  unfavourable  to  the 
system  we  are  considering.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the 
monopoly  has  not  been  bestowed  on  account  of  superior 
talents  and  learning,  but,  as  often  happens,  has  been  obtained 
by  political  intrigue,  by  family  connection,  by  private  friend- 
ship, by  servility,  or  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  patron  of 
being  rid  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  the  importunity  of  a  depend- 
ant. The  man  chosen  from  such  motives  cannot  be  expected 
to  be,  in  every  instance,  the  best  fitted  for  the  duties  he  has  to 
perform.  He  may  be  a  grovelling  being,  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  interests  of  learning,  and  only  values  his  important 
ofiice  for  the  emoluments  it  brings.  To  say  nothing  of  moral 
habits  he  may  be  a  man  of  weak  intellect.  He  may  be 
incapable  of  maintaining  authority  over  a  juvenile  auditory. 
He  may  be  destitute  of  the  power  of  communicating  to  others 
the  knowledge  he  possesses ;  or,  last  of  all,  he  may  not  possess 
the  knowledge  he  is  appointed  to  communicate.  In  this  last 
circumstance  monopolies  in  learning  differ  from  monopolies  of 
every  other  kind.  All  other  monopolists  must  possess  a  certain 
stock  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  are  privileged  to  trade, 
for  without  that  their  chartered  rights  could  be  of  no  value. 
The  monopolist  of  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  only  have 
his  charter,  need  not  be  solicitous  as  to  his  stock  in  trade  ;  for 
his  peculiar  privilege  is  to  give,  for  a  price  fixed  by  law  or 
by  custom,  whatever  sort  of  commodities,  and  in  whatever 
quantity,  he  may  think  fit. 

"  The  additional  evils  attendant  on  the  monopoly  of  an 
individual,  in  the  circumstances  last  supposed,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  comment.  Even  in  the  case  in  which  alack  of  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  the  privileged  teacher,  is  the  only  deficiency 
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that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
extent  and  duration  of  the  resulting  evils.  Those  who  are 
taught  by  a  man  of  this  kind  cannot  catch  from  his  lips  an 
enthusiasm  that  has  no  place  in  his  heart,  and  will  most 
probably,  therefore,  regard  the  subject  of  their  studies  with 
indifference  or  dislike ;  and  since  the  sentiments  of  one 
generation  are  influenced  by  those  of  the  generation  before  it, 
if  the  flame  be  once  extinguished  the  day  may  be  far  distant 
when  a  worthier  successor  shall  succeed  in  rekindling  it. 

"  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  monopolies  in 
literature  and  science  are  most  unjust  and  most  injurious  to 
learning.  They  are  unjust,  because  they  trench  on  the  natural 
rights,  which  every  man  born  in  a  free  country  ought  to 
possess — the  right  of  employing  the  powers  of  his  mind,  like 
those  of  his  body,  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  the  right  of 
enjoying,  and  turning  to  a  fair  account,  the  property  which 
consists  in  knowledge.  They  are  injurious  to  learning  by 
rendering  the  number  of  those  who  cultivate  it  necessarilv 
very  small,  debarring  all  besides  from  any  participation  in  the 
proflts  which  it  yields ;  and  by  exerting  a  most  unpropitious 
influence  over  the  few  privileged  cultivators  of  it,  secluding 
them  from  all  salutary  competition,  and  fostering  in  them  bad 
habits,  and  ungenerous  sentiments,  that  may  through  them  be 
transmitted  to  unborn  generations. 

"  I  have  only  further  to  say  of  monopolies  in  learning,  that 
I  do  not  know  any  one  advantage  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  with 
which  they  arc  attended,  to  counterbalance  the  many  and  great 
disadvantages  above  enumerated  ;  and  having  said  this,  I  have 
fully  expressed  my  opinion  of  these  monopolies." 

How  are  these  words,  spoken  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  borne 
out  by  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  the  Scottish 
universities  at  the  present  day?  Let  us  for  a  moment 
compare,  or  rather  contrast,  the  condition  of  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine  in  these  institutions  with  their  Faculties  of 
Arts.  There  has  never  been  a  complete  monopoly  in 
university  dealing  with  medical  training — a  certain  amount 
of  extra-mural  teaching  has  at  all  times  been  by  one  or  more 
of  the  universities  recognised.  Extra-mural  teaching  for 
graduation  in  arts  has  never  been  accepted  by  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen — and  not  by  St.  Andrews  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  How,  then,  does  Scotland  stand  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind  at  large,  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  as 
a  teacher  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Arts  curriculum? 

In  proportion  to  its  population  it  educates  more  medical 
students  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.    London,  with 
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a  population  of  four  millions,  and  the  capital  of  a  country 
having  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  has  at  this  moment  less 
than  three  thousand  students  in  its  thirteen  medical  schools. 
Edinburgh,  with  a  population  of  a  fifth  of  a  million,  and  the 
metropolis — and  that  only  in  a  subordinate  way — of  a  country 
of  less  than  four  millions,  has  very  nearly  two  thousand 
students  of  medicine.  London,  to  have  a  like  percentage  to 
its  population  would  require  to  have  its  three  thousand  students 
increased  to  forty  thousand.  For  many  generations  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  all  over  the  world  have  been  largely  recruited 
from  Scottish  schools.  The  ranks,  did  I  say? — yes,  and  the 
hioher  walks  as  well.  There  is  not  a  famous  colleofe,  or  school 
of  medicine,  or  hospital  in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies;  there 
is  no  distinguished  medical  corporation  or  society  in  the 
English  speaking  portions  of  the  globe,  where  Scottish 
graduates  and  licentiates  have  not  held  their  own,  and  more 
than  their  own,  in  the  race  for  professional  position.  Every 
school  of  medicine  of  distinction  in  the  metropolis  and  pro- 
vinces of  England  has  now,  or  has  had,  and  will  have  again, 
on  its  professorial  staff,  men  trained  north  of  Tweed. 

What  of  Scotch  Q:raduates  in  arts — men  trained  under  the 
strictest  monopoly  in  the  world.  Some  English  stranger 
present,  I  think,  inquires  do  such  exist?  They  do,  but  we  keep 
them  for  home  use.  They  don't  become  professors  or  tutors 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  masters  at  Winchester,  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Rugby,  or,  at  all  events,  not  until  they  have  re- 
graduated  elsewhere.  I  say  we  keep  them  for  home  use — and 
for  the  homelier  kinds  of  home  use.  A  Scotch  M.A.  degree 
may  help  a  teacher  seeking  an  appointment  from  a  school  board, 
or  may  be  useful  even  to  a  minister  preaching  for  a  place,  but 
for  a  classical  chair  in  a  Scotch  university  it  seldom  counts  for 
more  than  it  would  do  in  England.  In  Edinburgh,  ten  days 
ago,  they  appointed  a  professor  to  the  Greek  chair — he  was 
from  Oxford.  The  Latin  professor  there  is  from  Oxford. 
In  Glasgow  Jebb  is  from  Oxford,  and  Ramsay  from  Cam- 
bridge. 

Are,  then,  the  M.A.  pass  examinations  in  Scotland  so  very 
inferior  in  their  requirements  to  those  for  the  English  B.A. 
or  M.A.?  No,  the  evil  lies  not  there.  It  is  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  the  Scotch  and  English  universities  differ  in  a 
most  important  respect. 

Scotland  is  regarded  as  a  Liberal  country — extremely  Liberal, 
almost  wholly  given  over  to  Radicalism.  It  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  present  government,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  been 
chaffed  by  organs  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  for  his  teme- 
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rity  in  undertaking  his  late  crusade  against  our  impregnable 
loyalty  to  the  Gladstone-Bright-Chamberlain  dynasty.  Hia 
expedition  here  has  been  regarded  as  a  practical  joke  under- 
taken to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  late  parliamentary  recess. 
He  has  been  looked  on  as  a  new  Don  Quixote,  putting  his 
lance  in  rest  and  dashing  at  windmills. 

Are  we  then  so  very  Liberal  ?  In  some  things,  certainly, 
but  not  in  all.  Suppose  a  native  of  this  radical  division 
of  the  island  decides  to  graduate  in  Arts,  and  for  that 
purpose  goes  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
examinations  required  for  that  degree.  The  calendar  informs 
him  that  amongst  other  subjects  he  must  pass  in  Latin.  He 
calls,  say  this  week,  at  the  class  room  of  Professor  Sellars  to 
pay  his  fee.  He  finds  that  a  hundred  gentlemen  have  been 
before  him,  and  he  will  find  that  another  hundred  will  come 
after  him.  He  soon  sees  that  during  the  session  he  can  have 
but  little  personal  communication  with  his  teacher.  Being, 
we  will  suppose,  desirous  of  attaining  to  distinction  in  this 
department  of  learning,  he  says  that  he  would  prefer  to  pay 
his  fee  to  some  other  teacher  in  Edinburgh,  whose  class  room 
may  chance  to  be  less  overcrowded.  He  is  now  informed  that 
if  he  do  so  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  degree,  not  even 
if  the  teacher  he  were  to  select  be  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh, 
and  had  been  been  taught  by  the  professor  himself;  not  even 
if,  in  graduating,  he  took  the  highest  University  honours;  not 
even  if  he  be  the  most  distinguished  Latin  scholar  in  the 
kingdom.  And  equally  would  our  friend  be  excluded  from 
graduation  were  he  himself  to  become  the  foremost  man  of 
his  day  and  generation  in  this  subject,  unless  he  fee'd  and 
attended  the  class  of  the  University  Latin  monopolist.  And 
in  Glasgow  or  Aberdeen  he  would  fare  no  better.  In  each 
subject  of  the  M.A.  curriculum  there  are  in  all  Scotland  but 
four  men  whose  teaching  will  qualify — one  in  Edinburgh,  one 
in  Glasgow,  one  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  in  St.  Andrews. 
Our  aspiiant  is  now  in  a  quandary.  He  doubts  his  ability 
to  get  up  his  subject  in  the  exact  and  comprehensive  manner 
that  he  desires  to  do,  considering  how  very  little  of  personal 
supervision  he  can  get  from  any  of  the  professors ;  he  comes 
to  doubt  even  if  he  may  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  for 
the  degree.  On  this  point  he  makes  inquiry — it  may  be  in 
Glasgow  that  he  inquires— and  he  is  told  that  four  hundred 
or  thereby  of  students  every  year  join  the  junior  Latin  class- 
that  is,  enter  on  a  course  of  study  that,  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  should  win  for  them  the  M.A.  degree.  Accordincrly 
he  turns  up  a  recent  calendar  to  see  the  graduation  list  for  the 
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year,  and  is  horrified  to  find  that  of  four  hundred  who  begin 
the  race,  not  seventy  reach  the  goal. 

Alarmed  and  bewildered,  what  now  will  our  friend  do? 
He  is  a  patriotic  Scotchman ;  he  knows  and  believes  all  that 
his  nurse  told  him  about  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  the  Black 
Douglas,  and  the  liberty  their  prowess  won  for  him ;  and  he 
has  read  about  John  Knox  and  the  Covenanters,  and  he  is 
firmly  persuaded  that  in  all  the  world  there  are  no  institutions 
so  liberal  as  those  of  Caledonia,  "  stern  and  wild."    It  cannot 
surely  be  that  England  could  help  him  ;  that  country  so  obstin- 
ately and  so  wickedly  Conservative.    Surely  these  ultra-tory 
institutions,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  very  citadels  of  the 
enemies  of  "peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  must  be  still  more 
narrow — if  that  were  possible — in  their  dealings  with  students 
than  the  universities  at  home?    Expecting  nothing,  he  asks, 
and,  amazed,  he  learns,   that   in   each   of   these  southern 
universities  are  more  than  a  score  of  institutions,  colleges,  and 
halls,  at  any  one  of  which  he  may  take  the  requisite  courses 
for  his  degree :  and  not  only  so,  but  in  every  one  of  these  he 
has  a  choice  of  several  teachers   for  any  subject   of  the 
curriculum.     In  these  institutions,  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  innermost  sanctuaries  of   aristocratic  Conservatism,  he 
finds  that  for  centuries  free  trade  in  teaching  has  prevailed, 
while  protection  and  monopoly  still  held  an  almost  universal 
sway  in  every  trade  and  profession  in  the  kingdom.   And  free 
trade  in  teaching  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  produced,  as 
in  every  other  walk  of  life,  its  one  infallible  result ;  it  has 
placed  these  institutions  far  ahead   of   their  protectionist 
rivals. 

We  are  getting  to  be  ashamed  of  the  relative  positions  that 
our  Scotch  Faculties  of  Arts  hold  compared  with  those  of 
England,  and  remedies  are  being  suggested ;  but  from  within 
the  universities  the  only  effectual  medicine — free  trade  in 
teaching  in  the  arts  curriculum — will  never  be  prescribed ; 
and  Avhen  ordered  and  prepared  independently  of  the  patient, 
he  will  resist  to  the  utmost  its  administration. 

Every  one  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
ancient  institutions  will  have  read  with  satisfaction  the  re- 
marks made  by  Lord  Rosebery  the  other  day  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  expressed  a  very  confident  hope  that  he 
might,  in  the  coming  year,  be  able  to  introduce  and  to  carry 
through  Parliament  his  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Commission  for  the  Scotch  universities ;  a  body 
that  would  care  little  for  the  petty  pecuniary  or  other  interests 
of  individuals,  but  would  govern  the  colleges  in  the  interests 
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and  honour  of  the  nation  at  large.  Before  such  a  body,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  very  full  recognition  of  external 
teaching  would  be  irresistible,  and  as  with  the  graduates  in 
medicine  now  and  in  times  past,  so  also  with  the  graduates  in 
arts  then,  many  of  them  will  become  extra-mural  teachers, 
and  by  honourable  rivalry  with  each  other  and  with  those 
within  the  college  walls,  will  win  for  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  teaching,  reputation  and  position,  not  less  honourable 
and  famous  than  has  so  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  various 
departments  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  medicine.  The 
executive  commission  will  also  at  once  assume  to  itself  many 
of  the  powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  university  coui'ts, 
which  are  far  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  coUeo-e 
senates.  The  graduates  may  suppose  that  through  their 
representative  they  have  some  share  in  the  deliberations  and 
actions  of  that  body.  But,  even  if  their  single  represen- 
tative does  look  narrowly  after  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
he  may  be  altogether  out-voted  by  those  members  who,  from 
their  positions  otherwise,  are  necessarily  more  interested  in  the 
senate — the  Principal,  who  is  a  member  of  senate,  the  Dean 
of  Faculties,  who  is  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  direct 
representative  from  the  senate  as  well.  In  a  court  meeting, 
where  seldom  six  members  are  present — usually  only  five — 
what  chance  has  one  vote  against  three?  But  in  the  election 
even  of  this  one  graduates'  representative,  every  member  of 
the  senate  has  a  vote ;  and  as  the  meetings  are  held  in  the 
college,  and  as  seldom  a  hundred  persons  are  present,  the 
professors,  who  number  about  forty,  can,  if  they  please, 
almost  certainly  put  in  as  the  solitary  graduates'  member 
of  the  court  anybody  they  may  desire. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  university  court  is 
the  appointment  of  examiners  for  degrees.  And  if  the  extra- 
mural teachers  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are  true  to  them- 
selves they  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  induce  the  Commission  to 
introduce,  in  that  particular,  various  much  needed  reforms. 

Gentlemen,  if  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  proved  that 
in  teaching,  competition  is  as  essential  as  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  energy  and  enterprise,  I  have  established  the 
right  of  this  institution,  in  which  we  are  now^  assembled,  to 
the  fiiendly  regard  and  sympathy  of  all  who  desire  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Glasgow  Medical  School.  The  two  other  schools 
at  the  Andersonian  and  Royal  Infirmary  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  college  to  render  effectively  the  assistance 
that  I  have  indicated  as  being  so  essential  to  the  continued 
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and  increasing  prosperity  of  even  a  famous  university.  This 
aid  the  teachers  of  the  Western  Medical  School  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  supply. 

But  rumours  are  in  the  air  that  still  further  help  in  this 
direction  is  about  to  be  afforded.  We  hear  that,  after  a  long 
and  hesitating  courtship  of  the  young  and  royal  maid  who 
dwells  where  once  stood  the  arch-episcopal  palace  of  Glasgow, 
her  somewhat  elderly  admirer  a  few  months  ago  offered  him- 
self and  his  fortunes  for  her  acceptance.  But,  alack-a-day, 
while  he  would  be  Romeo,  she  would  not  be  Juliet.  And  so, 
heart-sick  no  doubt,  we  hear  it  whispered  that  he  seeks  an 
asylum  in  the  west,  far  from  the  haughty  beauty  who  drove 
him  from  her  gates.  So  far,  his  cruel  guardians  have  helped 
him  not,  but  with  buttoned  pockets  have  stood  idly  by.  Let 
us  hope  their  hard  hearts  may  melt,  and  that  speedily  he  may 
have  suitable  lodging  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Gilmorehill.  In 
so  far  as  this  school  is  concerned,  it  will  gladly  welcome 
honourable  rivalry. 

And  now,  I  must  leave  to  my  colleagues,  each  in  his  own 
class,  to  fulfil  a  duty  that  is  usually  undertaken  by  the 
person  intrusted  with  the  introductory  lecture  for  the  session 
— that  of  o-ivincr  to  the  students  some  words  of  advice  as  to 
the  manner  of  conducting  their  studies  for  the  year :  as  the 
other  matters  that  have  occupied  our  time  to-day  seemed  to 
me,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  are  met,  to  have 
precedence  over  the  topics  that  are  more  generally  treated  of 
on  such  occasions.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  every  student  is 
already  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  work 
that  he  is  now  engaged  in,  or  is  about  to  enter  upon,  and  that 
he  will  do  his  utmost  to  win  the  approbation  of  his  teachers 
now,  and  to  be  prepared  for  those  high  and  responsible  duties 
to  the  public  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform. 
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